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THE NEW AND FAVOURITE FRENCH WORK OF 
EDWARD, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF OURIKA. 
PRANSLATED EXPRESSLY FOR THE KALEIDOSOOPE. 





‘* Brama assat, poco spera, ¢ nulla chiede.”—~Ls Tass. 
— 
(Continued from our last.) 

I was detained a week at Paris by the business of M. le 
Maréchal d’Olonne. At length I set out for Faverange, 
and my heart beat with joy when I thought that I was 
about to be left almost alone with her whom I adored. 
Guilty joy! Unworthy selfishness! I have been cruelly 
punished for it, and yet, the remembrance of the perturbed 
days I have passed near her are still the only consolation 
and support of my life. 

I arrived at Faverange in the beginning of May. The 
Maréchal d’Olonne misinterpreted the extravagant joy J 
expressed on seeing him again; he thanked me for it, and 
I received his commendations with embarrassment. If 
he could have read my heart, how guilty I should have 
appeared to him! When I reflect upon all the circum- 
stances that passed, I cannot understand how M. le Maré- 
chal d’Olonne could fail to discover my secret sentiments; 
but the old and the young are equally deficient in pene- 
tration: the latter are entirely occupied by their hopes of 
the future; the former by their remembrance of the past. 

.Faverange was the old castle where Madame de Nevers 
had been brought up, and of which she had once spoken 
tome. It was delightfully situated at a few leagues’ dis- 
tance from Uzerche, upon a rock, on the shores of the Cor- 
reze, and was surrounded by a large uncultivated park; the 
river, which bathed the foot of the terraces, inclosed three 
sides of the park... A forest of old chesnut trees covered a 
considerable space, and extended from the summit of the 
hill to the edge of the river. These venerable trees had 
diffused their shade during several generations ; the spot 
where they stood was called the Chutaignerie. I took a 
singular delight in contemplating the river, the surround- 
ing plains, and the blue hills, which bounded the pros- 
pect; but, in the state of mind in which I then was, any 
scene would have pleased me. The solitary life we led, 
Madame de Nevers’s air of tranquillity and content, every 
thing conspired to give me that serenity of mind which 
renders us careless about the past and future, and anxious 
only to enjoy the present moment, and to seize the fleet- 
ing days and hours as they pass. 

M. le Maréchal d’Olonne, on his arrival at Faverange, 
had established so much regularity in his manner of liv- 
ing, that he had time for every thing. He had announced 
that he should receive very little company, and, with his 
usual good ‘sense, had marked out for himself occupations 
tending to some useful end, and which, therefore, could 
not fail to be interesting. Part of. the morning was passed ; 
io superintending the clearing of a large tract of land, and 
the building of a religious hospital, and of a manufactory ; 
during another portion of the day he was engaged in his 
slopet, in writing notes upon such parts of his life as bad 


been particularly devoted to public business. In the even- 
ing, when all the family were assembled in the drawing- 
room, :'. le Maréchal d'Olonne enlivened the conversa- 
tion by relating the incidents of his past life, or his pro- 
jects for the future ; newspapers and books also furnished 
matter for conversation, and never did the least appearance 
of gloom or dissatisfaction betray in him the disappointed 
ambition of the great man, or the mortification of a victim 
to injustice. This simplicity and equality of temper were 
not the result of effort in M. le Maréchal d'Olonne. His 
happiness depended so little upon the changes of fortune, 
that he had scarcely any need of philosophy to enable him 
to become indifferent to them. If human weakness some- 
times caused a vain regret to rise in his bosom, he frankly 
confessed it, and was the first to ridicule it. This sincerity, 
the distinguishing characteristic of an elevated mind, is 
one of the most pleasing objects of contemplation to man 3 
it touches and awes even those who cannot themselves 
attain it. 

I was, one day, speaking with admiration, to Madame 
de Nevers, of the character of her father. ** You possess 
(said she) all the qualities necessary to enable you to un- 
derstand him; the world admires what is excellent, but 
often, without knowing why ; the sweetest of all pleasures 
is, to discover in another mind all the elements of one’s 
own; and itis in vain to attempt to disunite two minds 
which thus accord together.”"—** Do not say so, (I replied) 
T should too easily succeed in convincing you of the con- 
trary.”"——"* Perhaps what you would say would only serve 
to strengthen my arguments ; but I do not wish to ascer- 
tain that.” She then joined the Abbé Tercier, whose 
company she always sought, to avoid being left alone with 
me, 

It was impossible for her not to perceive that I adored 
her; sometimes I forgot the obstacle which separated us 
eternally. The solitude, in which we lived, was congenial 
with my feelings, and increased my happiness. I invo- 
luntarily abandoned myself to the delight of seeing her, 
of hearing her, of walking near her, of feeling her arm 
lean upon mine. Those who have never loved, cannot 
know to how great an excess improvidence of the future 
may be carried. It seems as if all the energies of life 
might be concentrated ia the enjoyment of a single point 
of time, and as if all former hopes and remembrances 
might be effaced from the mind. It requires an effort to 
fix the thoughts upon remote objects; and, as soon ag that 
effort ceases, the mind relapses into forgetfulness of every 
thing unconnected with the predominating passion. 

Sometimes I thought that Madame de Nevers was not 
regardless of a passion, so different from those she had 
hitherto inspired ; but, so strangely was I situated, that 
the idea of being beloved, far from overwhelming me with 
joy, as might have been expected, served only to chill me 
with apprehension, I had, before, only considered the 
obstacles which separated us, and the numerous causes op- 
posed to my happiness. Remorse now entered my mind, 
with the suspicion that she loved me. I had, till now, 
adored her in secret, without pursuing any definite object, 
anJ though I was well aware that this passion could lead 
ony to the destruction of my happiness, I felt responsible 
to no one for the choice I made for myself. But, if I was 





beloved by her, how guilty I became! J shuddered to re. 


flect that I had been received into M. le Maréchal 
d’Olonne’s family, and treated as his son, and that I had 
abused the confidence thus placed in me, by seducing the 
affections of his daughter, and by exposing her to all the 
torments of a hopeless passion! This treachery appeared 
unworthy, of me; and I could not conceal from myself that 
it was inexcusable, although I was intoxicated by the idea 
of being beloved. Love, at length, proved more powerful 
than all other feelings; it did not entirely banish remorse, 
but it left me no time to think of it. Besides, I was far 
from feeling certain that I was loved, and time passed with 
me, as it usually passes witha young man of twenty-three 
years of age, who is entirely occupied by a strong passion. 
One evening the weather was exceedingly sultry ; the 
heat had been so oppressive during the day, that we 
had not been able to stir out; the sun bad jus? set, and 
the windows were opened to admit the fresh air. M. le 
Maréchal d'Olonne, the Abbé, and two rather well in- 
furmed men from a small neighbouring town were engaged 
in a conversation on political economy; they had, during 
the last hour, been discussing a question relating to the 
corn trade, and the conversation had been spun out into a 
long chain of dry reasoning, which required the undivided 
attention ofall those who took a share in the argument. 
No circumstances can be more favourable to the abstraction 
of those who are not listening to what is said; they know 
that they are in no danger of being disturbed, and that 
every one is too much occupied to think about them, Ma- 
dame de Nevers was.seated in a window recess, to breathe 
the cool air of the evening; the luxuriant branches of a jes- 
samine, which almost covered with its foliage the wall on 
that side of the castle, clustered round the window, and en- 
twined themselves along the balcony. [ was standing at afew 
steps distance behind her, and could trace the outline of her 
beautiful profile, delineated on an azure sky, still glowing 
with the last rays of the setting sun; the air was filled with 
those small brilliant particles which float in the atmos- 
phere at the close of a hot summer's day ; the hills, the 
river, and the forest were enveloped in a purple mist, 
from which the tints of day-light had already faded away, 
but which was yet distinct from darkness. My heart beat 
with a feeling of strong emotion. From time to time I was 
fanned by a breath of air, loaded with the perfume of the 
jessamine, and this embalmed zephyr seemed to be exhaled 
from her who was so dear to me! I breathed it with 
avidity. The peacefulness of the scene, the silence of the 
hour, the expression of that heavenly countenance, so 
completely in harmony with the surrounding objects, 
filled my bosom with rapture and tenderness. But soon a 
thousand painful reflections crowded into my mind. I 
adore her, thought I, and I am eternally separated from 
her! She is with me; J pass my life near her, she reads 
my heart, she divines my sentiments, she sees them per- 
haps without displeasure ; yet we shall never belong to 
each other! The barrier which separates us is insur. 
mountable. I am condemned to adore her in silence: 
reproach and ignominy would pursue her if her destiny 
were united with mine, and yet our hearts were formed 
for each other. Is not that the meaning of the words 
she said to me the other day? I approached her, im- 
pelled by an irresistible emotion; I seated myself by her 





on the window seat, and leaned my head upon the bal- 
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euy. My heart was too full to suffer me to speak. 
** Edward (said shey what is the matter. with you ?”— 
** Do you not know?” said I to her. She was a moment 
without replying ; then, she said :—** Jt is true, [ know; | 
but, if you do not wish to afflict me, do not be thus un- | 
happy. When you are miserable, I am miserable with you; 
do you not also know that ?"—** I ought to be rendered 
happy by what you say to me (replied I) and yet Iam 
not."—** What! (said she) if we were to pase our lives, 
as we have passed the two last months, would you be 
unhappy ?”—I dared not say I should; I gathered some 
flowers from the jessamine branches which surrounded 
her, and which were now hardly visible; I gave them to 
her, and took them again from her hands; then I covered 
them with my kisses and tears. Soon afterwards I per- 
oeived that she was weeping, and I was in despair. ‘If 
you are unhappy (said I to her) how guilty am I! Ought 
J then to fly frown you ?"—** Ab ! (said she) it is too late.” 
—Lights were brought; I fled from the drawing-room ; 
I thought my fate so deplorable, and yet I was so happy, 
that I was completely overcome by my feelings. 

I rushed out of the house, but had not courage to lose 
sight of it; I lingered upon the terraces; { leaned against 
those walls which inclosed Madame de Nevers, and aban- 
doned myself to all the transports of my heart. She had 
almost told me that she loved me; yet I could not believe 
it. She pities me, said I to myself, that is all; but is not 
that enough to make me happy ? She was no longer at 
the window ; I saw a light in a tower, which formed one 
of the angles of the castle. This light proceeded from a 
emall study, which opened into Madame de Nevers’s apart- 
ment: a narrow winding staircase led from the terrace 
to this staircase. The door was open; I unvoluntarily 
approached it, but J] paused as soon as I had crossed the 
threshold. What am I about to do? thought I; perhaps 
I shall displease her, and irritate her. I seated myself 
on the steps of the staircase; but soon, impelled by my 
weakness, I began to ascend them. I will not enter the 
room, said I to myself; 1 will remain at the door, I will 
be satisfied with hearing her, and with the consciousness 
of being near to her. I seated myself on the last step, 
at the entrance of a small anti-room, which led into the 
study. Madame de Nevers was there. Soon afterwards 
I beard her walking about in the room; semetimes she 
suddenly paused, then again began to walk with hasty 
steps; my heart, full of her, beat against my bosom with 
frightful violence. I arose, then seated myself again, 
without knowing what I intended to do. At this mo- 
ment her door opened :—** Agatha (said she) is that 
you ?"—** No (I replied 3) will you forgive me? I 
saw a light in this closet, 1 thought you were here, 
and I know not how I came here.”—** Edward (said 
be) come in; I was going to write to you; it is better 
that I should speak to you, and J ought, perhaps, to 
have spoken to you sooner.”—TI saw that she had been 
weeping. ‘* Tam very guilty (said I to her;) I offend 
you by loving you; and, yet, what can I do? Tam 
without hope, — know too well that I cannot but be un- 
happy. But tell me only, that if fate had made me your 
equal, you would not have forbade me to love you?” 
—* Why that doubt? (said she;) do you not know, 
Kdward, that I love you? We yielded our hearts 
to each other at the same moment; I have not deceived 
myself respecting the folly of this attachment; I know 
that it must cecasion our destruction. But it is in vain to 
resist the decrees of fate! Absence would have effaced an 
ordinary feeling; T went to my friend, to seek strength to 
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fure not tofind you. With how much apathy I frequented 
the places where you were not, and where you could never 
eome! How many crowds those doors received, yet they 
were never opened to admit you! The Duke de L— 
often rallied me on my absence of mind. In truth, I 
knew well that I could mechanically obey the counsels of 
Eugenia, and foree myself into the world; but, Edward, 
have you never felt that my soul was wandering around 
you, that the best half of me lingered near you, and that 
it could not leave you!” I threw myself at her feet. I 
did not dare to press her in my arms! I could only 
express, by cold words, the transports of my heart. I 
repeated to her, a thousand times, that I was happy; that 
I defied misfortune, in whatever form it should present 
itself; that my life should be passed near her in loving 
her, and obeying her; that whatever commands she might 
impose on me would appear easy tome. My grief, my 
remorse, her rank, my humble station, the distance which 
separated us, all difficulties vanished ; I felt as if I was 
armed to endure all evils, to brave all misfortunes, and 
inaccessible to every feeling, except the ineffable joy of 
being loved by Madame de Nevers.—** 1 impose on you 
only one law, (she said)—be prudent. Let my father never 
discover our feelings: you know well, that 1f he had the 
least suspicion of them he would think himself deeply 
offended ; his happiness, his repose, the peace of our fa- 
mily, would be destroyed for ever. That is what I wish 
to speak to you about, (added she, blushing;) judge, 
Edward, if I ought thus to remain alone with you. I 
have told you every thing that I did not wish to tell you; 
alas! we now know only too well how to read each other's 
hearts! Let us no longer remain together alone.”—** I am 
going to leave you, (said [;) do not envy me this moment 
of happiness; is it then already at an end ?” 

The happiness of being beloved suspended in me, dur- 
ing some days, all powers of reflection. The words of 
Madame de Nevers were engraved in my remembrance, 
and supplied the place of my own thoughts: I was conti- 
nually repeating them, and they were always accompanied 
by the same sentiment of happiness. I forgot every thing; 
my mind was entirely absorbed in the enchanting idea 
that I was loved ; that our two hearts had been yielded at 
the same moment; that, notwithstanding all her efforts, 
she had not been able to detach herself from me; that she 
loved me; that she had accepted my love; that my life 
would be passed near her; that the certainty of being 
loved would stand in the place of bappiness tome. I be- 
lieved this sincerely ; and it seemed to me impossible that 
human felicity could exceed that which Madame de Nevers 
had just made me experience, when she told me, that, 
even when she was absent from me, her soul was wander- 
ing around me. 

I might, perhaps, have continued for some time in this 
state of infatuation, if M. le Maréschal d’Olonne, who 
delighted to commend those whom he loved, had not, one 
evening, spoken warmly in praise of me. He was conversing 
with some neighbours, who had dined at Faverange, and, 
though I had attempted to leave the room, at the begin- 
ning of the conversation, he had insisted that I should 
remain there. Ah! how cruel a punishment he inflicted 
on me, when he compelled me to hear myself commended 
for my delicacy, my gratitude, and my devoted friend- 
ship! This unmerited praise served to recat my wander- 
ing reason, and to awaken me to the stings of remorse, 
which now seemed to return with redoubled violence, 
because I had for some time been insensible to them. I 





revist this passion, which will be the cause of misery to 
both of us. Eugenia employed all the powers of her 
reason to convince me of the necessity of struggling against | 
my feelings. Alas! you know well how many causes | 
render our separation necessary. | 
surength with which she had supplied me, and I returned | 
to Paris, armed with her wisdom, rather than with my 


that I was still capable of feeling what a man of honour 


| ought to feel, that though I was misled by passion, I 


was not blinded by it, and that at least Madame de Nevers 


experienced a sort of triumph and joy when I discovered | 


some future period, be capable of making this sacrifice. I 
deceived myself; I have, since that time, felt that I could 
not tear myself from her, without rendering life insup- 
portable to me. 

It was impossible that any ene, whose heart was torn 
by the anguish I felt, could either confer or receive hap- 
piness. Madame de Nevers often reproached me for my 
melancholy, and apparent caprice; she was contented with 
the happiness of loving, and found every sacrifice easy. 
But how wretched was my cendition! I adored her, and 
was certain that she would never be mine; I was con- 
sumed by remorse, and obliged to conceal from every 
eye my hopeless passion. With what confusion I should 
have been covered if chance had revealed it to M. le Ma- 
réchal d'Olonne! What would he have said to me? 
Would he not, with justice, have told me that I ought to 
fly from her? I felt that my only excuse was a weakness 
of character unworthy of an honest man, unworthy of 
my father, and disgraceful to myself; yet I had no longer 
power to resist this weakness; I adored Madame de Ne- 
vers, and one look from her repaid me for all my grief: 
great God! [ dare not own that it banisked even my re- 
morse. 

We usually passed the morning in a large library, which 
M. le Maréchal d’Olonne had furnished and put into 
order, since his arrival at Faverange. Several packages 
had just been received from Paris, containing books, en- 
gravings, geographical maps, and a very large and hand- 
some globe, drawn according to the discoveries of Cook, 
and Bougainville, which had then been recently made. 
All these things had been unpacked, and M. le Maréchal 
d’Olonne, after having examined them carefully, had left 
the 100m, taking with him the Abbé Tercier. 

I was left alone with Madame de Nevers, and we re- 
mained some time standing before a table, turning the 
globe, and absorbed in that sort of musing which is always 
inspired by the image of the world we inhabit, however 
small or imperfect it may be. Madame de Nevers fixed 
her eyes on the great Pacific Ocean, and on the archi- 
pelago of the Society Islands, and remarked that multi- 
tude of small islands, which are marked like rocks rising’ 
from the water. I had lately read Cook’s Voyages, and 
related to her some particulars of the dangers he had run 
in those unknown regions, by approaching the banks of 
coral, which we see marked on the globe, and which sur- 
round this archipelago, and seem to serve as a bulwark 
to defend it against the ocean. I endeavoured to describe 
to Madame de Nevers some of these charming islands ; 
she pointed to one of the smallest, situated a little to 
the north ef the Tropic, and at some distance from the 
rest. ‘* This, (said she) is a desert island, but it de- 
serves to be inhabited; thesun never burns it; it is shaded 
by lofty palm trees; the bread-fruit tree, the banana, 
and the pine apple there yield in vain their delicious fruit : 
they ripen in svlitude; they fall to the earth, and no one 
gathers them. No sound is heard in this retreat, except 
the murmur of fountains and the songs of birds; the air 
is loaded with the perfume of flowers: this desert is the 
seat of harmony and of happiness.”—** Ah! (I said to 
her) it ought to be the asylum of wretched lovers.” 

(To be continued.) 
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RETURN OF HIS MAJESTY’S SHIP BLONDE FROM THE 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


[From the Hampshire Telegraph.} 


On sarge | (March 15) his Majesty's ship Blonde, 
commanded by Lord Byron, arrived from the Sandwich 





had not had powér to make me cease to regret the virtue 


myself that I should, one day, have courage to fly from | 
her. I shuddered, when I represented to myself all the | 


Islands, whither she conveyed the bodies of the King and 


: : dt | Queen of those islands, with the chiefs who had accom- 
I felt confident in the | which I had lost for her sake. F endeavoure: wo cai panied them to England. ‘The Blonde left England in 


the autumn ef 1824; on her arrival at Valparaiso, Mr. 


Charlton, Consul-General of the islands in the Pacific, 


own. I resolved to fly from you; I sought to forget you, | horror of an etcrnal separation, yet it was necessary to was sent forward to Woahoo, to announce the death of 


by plunging into all the gaieties of a world, where I was my peace of mind, to feel assured that I should, at the King and Queen, and the expected arrival of the * 
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de with the bodies. It was regarded as a remarkable ing voyage and visit to the islands. f 
pe the natives, that, just previous to the , Sandwich Islands to proceed to Otaheite; but, in conse- 


ircumstance b 
cael of Mr. Charlton's arrival at Woahoo, certain natu- 


ral phenomena—such as the extraordinary overflowing 
and recession of the tide, an eclipse of the moon, and so 


forth, had taken place, which impressed them with the } and Parry Islands, (the two former uninhabited, the latter 
only known to the inhabitants of Otaheite) and made a; when he reached Persia, desiring to obtain the carriage of 


belief that some fatality had happened to the King or 
Queen ; similar occurrences being observed when Tama- 
hama the First‘died—the first sovereign who conquered 
all the seven islands, brought then under one government, 
and afterwards ceded them to Vanconver, in 1794. This 
omen, or presentiment, was confirmed by Mr. Charlton's 
arrival. hen the Blonde arrived at Honoruru (the 
anchorage of Woahoo) in May last, she was, however, 
immediately saluted by nineteen guns from the fort. The 
day afterwards Lord Byron and all his officers had an 
audience of the Regent (Karaimoku, the brother of Boki, 
the Governor, who came to England) at his house, at which 
were delivered, in the presence of all the heads of the 
nation, the presents sent out in the Blonde by our King. 
The present King of the islands is Kaukiauli, a lad about 
eleven years of age, brother of Rio Rio, who died in 
England. On the 23d of May (four days after the arri- 
val of the Blonde) at 11 a. m. the bodies of the King and 
Queen were landed, attended by Lord Byron and all the 
officers of the Blonde, dressed in their full uniforms. On 
the arrival of the boats at the landing point, they were 
laced on two funeral cars, and drawn by native chiefs 
fabout forty to each car) to the late room of audience be- 
longing to the Prince Regent; the tomb-house not being 
finished. Kaukiauli (brother of the late King) and the 
Princess Nahienaena, were the chief’ mourners, supported 
by Lord Byren and the British Consul—the numerous 
chiefs of the island, and the officers of the Blonde, formed 
an extensive funeral cavalcade. The Blonde continued at 
the island about six weeks, during which Lord Byron at- 
tended the meetings of the chiefs, who gravely deliberated 
respecting the succession of the young King and Princess 
to the throne—as heretofore, might had constituted right. 
This important matter was, however, very amicably ar- 
ranged, the heads of the nation and all the chiefs expres- 
sing their earnest desire to conform themselves bgt to 
the laws of Jegitimacy and of peep ner This island 
is described as the .nost fertile of all the Sandwich Islands. 
The inhabitants, by a late census, amounted to 40,000. 
The Blonde proceeded from Woahoo to visit the Isle of 
Owhyhee (about three days’ run) and refit there. She 
anchored in one of the finest bays in the world (now called 
Byron Bay) which Vancouver was deterred from entering 
by a coral rock appearing to impede the entrance, but 
which actually forms its principal security. It is a most 
safe position, and its rich and beautifully varied scenery 
has obtained for it the appellation of ‘* The Eden of the 
Sandwich Islands.” In the neighbourhood of this bay, 
the island is in the highest state of fertility, but the natives 
are in nearly the same state as they were when Captain 
Cook discovered them in 1779. An American missionary 
had arrived there about six months since, whose instruc- 
tions would, no doubt, advance them in civilization, as 
those of his brethren had the natives at Woahoo. The 
Blonde then returned from Byron Bay to Woahoo, and 
Lord Byron took leave of the King, Regent, and Chiefs, 
and fulfilled the purpose of his visit to the islands in the 
highest degree satisfactory to them and beneficial to the 
country. ; ‘ . 
The kindness, grace, and attention of his Lordship to 
the natives, we are assured, have made the most favour. 
able impression on them of the English character. The 
Blonde was literally laden with stock and provisions of 
every description, by the natives, who refused payment for 
any thing they could supply the ship. The Blonde left 
Woahoo for Karakokooa Bay, where Captain Cook was 
unfortunately killed. Here Lord Byron erected a hum- 
ble simple monument to the memery of the great cir- 
cumnavigator ; not on the spot where he was killed, 
as that was found impracticable, it being under water, 
but where his body was cut up, on the top of a hill, 
about a mile from the shore. The natives of the islands 
having embraced Christianity, the Regent gave permis- 
sion to Lord Byron to visit the sacred sepulchre, and 
take therefrom whatever relics of their former religion 
he wished to possess. The sanctuary was filled with their 
gods.{** the work of men’s hands’’) some manufactured of 
wicker-work and feathers, others carved of wood, with nu- 
merous articles which had been made sacred, by being 
offered to them, in acts of gratitude for success in fishing, 
hunting, and the other occupations of their simple life. 
But the article that most struck the visitors, as remarkable, 
was an English consecrated drum. The temple was de- 
spoiled of most of its former sacred treasures, which are 
brought to England in the Blonde. [We understand it ia 
imtended to publish a detailed account of this very interest. 














The Blonde left the 


D d Cut Di d.—The Persian Ambassador and 
| the Persian King.—On his return from England, Meerza 





quence of the trade winds, she could not fetch it by 500 | Abool Hussian Khan came laden not only with presents 


miles, and, therefore, made a direct course for the coast of 


Chili, during which she fell in with Malden’s, Husbruck’s, 


wonderful run of 4500 miles in three weeks, and 7693 
miles in forty-nine days. 

The King of the Sandwich Islands, Tamahama the First, 
who died in 1819, had made most censiderable advances 
towards civilization; he had erected, for the defence of his 
island, three forts, one of which mounts 42 pieces of ord- 
nance ; he possessed also a considerable fleet, with which 
he had subdued the whele group of islands, and at the time 
of his death was arranging an expedition for the conquest 
of Otaheite, and the other Society Islands, situate at least 
a thousand miles from him ‘The simple habits, and easy 
modes of living of the natives, do not prompt to much per- 
sonal exertion, they require no clothing, and their fish, 
which is abundant, with the tarra-root, which grows spon- 
taneously, afford them a gratuitous, constant, and plen- 
tiful subsistence. It has never, until now, been ascer- 
tained with certainty how they disposed of their dead. It 
appears that the duty of concealment devolves upon the 
next of kin, who buries the body in the middle of the night 
following their death; and, when the flesh has been con- 
sumed, they gather up the bones, which they convey inte 
the interior, and lodge in a cavity or cliff of the rocks; 
these spots are then ¢abooed, or held sacred by the erection 
of four poles, to go within which is death. The only 
symptoms of anger any of the natives discovered towards 
the Blonde s people was, when, accidentally, one of them 
removed a portion of one of these depositories of the re- 
mains of mortality. The bones of the royal family, in the 
same manner, are collected in a temple or sepulchre, 
which is the only remaining building of the former religion 
now on the island, and which is situated in Karakokooa 
Bay. The bows, arrows, —— and clubs of the deceased 
kings and chief warriors are deposited with their re- 
mains. 

The dagger with which Captain Cook was killed is in 
the possession of a literary gentleman of the Blonde, who 
has collected many new, interesting, and curious particu- 
lars relative to his death, and of the past history of these 
interesting islanders. . 


sPliscellanies. — 


The late Persian Ambassador's English Accomplish- 
ments.—This person received us in a sort of boudoir, 
highly ornamented with English prints and mirrors, 
French clocks, and other gimcracks, amongst which was 
ng in a conspicuous situation, a picture of himself, 

y a Russian artist; a comfortable carpet, with numuds 
as usual, covered the floor, but there was also an excellent 
fire blazing in an European grate; and the whole had 
much more of comfort than is usually to be met with in 
Persian apartments. He talked incessantly, and it was 
amusing to hear him interlarding his Persian with snatches 
of English, among which the ejaculation of ** God bless 
me!” **’Pon my honour! ” and others of a similar 
description, were very frequent. He showed us his whole 
menage, and by its arrangement it was sufficiently appa- 
rent that he had picked up some idea of convenience, as 
well as other yood things, in England ; he did not, how- 
ever, — completely of the plan of our English 
houses; he thought them deficient in ground space, and 
that the rooms were much too small —F'raser’s Khorassan. 











Mr. Haynes's Dressing-case, with splendid fittings of 
gold and silver gilt, most sumptuously and exquisitely 
chased in elegant arabesque and other devices, of the 
finest and most elaborate workmanship, arranged in a 
costly rosewood casv, inlaid with boule, and lined with 
crimson velvet, patent lock and two keys, consists of—Six 
rich cut glass scent bottles (cover gold), a toilette glass, a 
large oblong soap box (gold), two square ditto, a round 
ditto, two brush trays, two tooth-powder ditto, a razor 
_- and ease {case gold), six razors (handles gold), two 

oblets (gold), a water-pot (gold) with carum gorem han- 

le, a pair of boot- hooks (solid gold)! two funnels, a nail 
file, diito cutter, and ditto nippers (handles gold), a but- 
ton. hook (gold), six teeth instruments, two shaving brushes 
and case, a penknife with carved ivory handle, mounted 
in gold and enriched with rubies and emeralds, two gold 
= scrapers, a diamond bracelet, for Mr. Haynes's 
ancle, cost sif hundred guineas! a pair of _ tweezers, 
a gold cooth-pick case, two hair brushes (handles gold), 
two pair of scissors, a cork-screw (handle gold), a spoon, 
two elothes brushes (backs gold)! and shoeing horn (gold)! 


he had received, but with an immense quantity of mer- 
chandise purchased in Europe, which he availed himself 
of his Ambassador's privilege to pass free of duty; but 





jit to Tehran also free, he managed to secure beasts of 
burden for his own goods, among those provided for the 
conveyance of presents for the King. His Majesty, how- 
ever, who is quite alive to what afficts his own interests, 
suspected, or was informed of the truth; and when the 
Ambassador approached Tehran, he took cate to be ab- 
sent on a hunting party, to which the former was ordered 
to repair, while the baggage went on to the capital ; and, 
mee to orders previously given, was, without excep- 
tion, lodged in one of the royal warehouses, as presente 
Jor his Majesty, the denomination under which the whole 
travelled. ‘The unhappy diplomatist never received back, 
or dared to claim, a single package; aware, no doubt, of 
the inutility of such a step, had he even been guiltless of 
intended fraud. The only part he saved of his accumu- 
lated European property were a few trunks of cloths, 
which had entered the city as belonging to the English 
Charyé d’ Affaires. —F'raser’s Khorassan. 





An Eastern Petition.—The following is an extraordi- 
nary document. It is a petition said to have been actually 
delivered to the magistrate of Agra or Etaya, about ten 
years ago. ** It is represented to the Treasurer of Bounty, 
the Exalted of the Illustrious Servants (of Government) 
the Lord of Favour, the Most Generous and Just of the 
Age, may his Prosperity endure! That the body of your 
slave is consumed by worms and and other creatures, that 
his tamily consists. of a wife, two sons, and a daughter. 
He is not in want either of food or clothing, but on account 
of these worms he is tired of life. He therefore intends to 
die (kill himself ;) for which reason he represents the cir- 
cumstance, that hereafter no blame may be attached to 
the family. It was proper to state this. ay the Sun of 
prosperity and good fortune continue to shine and be re- 
splendent !"” 


—_—_———————— yD 
The Mousewite. 


“* i ping and husbandry, if it be goed, 
Must love one another as cousine ff blood ; 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 








Water-cress.—-The grateful and salutary qualities of 
this vegetable are too well known to need description ; but 
at certain periods of the year, when perhaps the cress is in 
its best state for the table, it is common for the under part 
of the leaves to have a white gelatinous substance adhering 
to them, which cannot be removed by washing, and smal! 
snails are also often fixed on them; it may be uscful to 
many to learn, that if the cresses are put into a tolerably 
strong brine, made with common salt and water, and suf- 
fered tu remain there about ten minutes or less, every 
thing of the animal or insect kind will be detached from 
the leaves, and the cresses can afterwards be washed in 
pure water and sent to table. Small sallads, cabbages, 
eauliflowers, brocoli, celery, lettuces, and vegetables of all 
descriptions, by the same simple method, may be freed 
from slugs, worms, or insects; if a jar of brine is kept 
for the purpose, and strained after being used, it will last 
many weeks, and the expense of course be trifling. 





Rice Bread.—The following directions for making this 
valuable succedaneum will be read with much interest. 
The composition, long considered impracticable, from the 
deficiency of gelatinous matter in the grain, is thus de- 
veloped, among many illustrations and observations, in 
the Journal des Sciences:—The rice, after being reduced 
by a mill to the tinest possible powder, and carefully 
sifted, is put into the kneading-trough, and a quantity of 
water, thickened by boiling in it a small portion of the 
flour, must be thrown upon it. The whole must be then 
worked together, adding a little salt and a due quantity 
of leaven. The dough, covered with warm linen cloths, 
is then set by the fire for fermentation, during which it 
will assume an appearance almost of liquefaction. It is 
then to be filled into a stewpan, lined with tin, and pre- 
viously wet with water, and covered over with a sheet of 
white paper, be placed in the oven ready heated. In a very 
short time it must be turned dexterously in thé pan up- 
side down, and then being formed in mould, may be left 
in the oven till done. It comes out a fine yellow colour, 
resembling the richest pastry, and is as agreeable to the 





taste as tothesight. Its value ip, of course, proportionably 
leseened by long keeping. 
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We class the following lines amongst original pieces, 
because we understand that they have never before 
appeared in print. They have been occasionally recited 
with great effect by Mr. Putnam, especially at the Assem- 
bly-room in Bath. 


A BROTHER'S ADVICE TO HIS SISTER, 
ON HER KNTRANCB INTO THE MARRIAGE STATE. 
—_—__- 

Let not my sister, now a wife, 
Bid all her fears adieu; 
Comforts there are in married life, 
And there are crosses too. 


I donot wish to damp your mirth 
Wich an ungrateful sound; 

But yet, remember, bliss on earth 
No mortal ever found, 


Your prospects and your hopes are great, 
May Heaven those hopes fulfil! 

But you will find in every state 
Some difficulties still. 


The rite which lately Join’d your hand 
Cannot insure contents 

Religion forme the strongest band, 
And love's the best cement. 


A friendship founded on esteem 
Life's stormy blasts endures; 

It will not vanish like a dream, 
4nd such I trust is yours. 


Though you have left a parent’s wing, 
Nor longer need his care, 

It fa but seldom husbands bring 
A. lighter yoke to wear. 


They have theif humours and thelr faults, 
$0 mutable is man, 

Excuse his foibles ln thy thoughts, 
And hide them when you can. 


Nor anger, nor resentment keep, 
Whatever Js umisss 

Be reconcil’d before you bleep, 
And seal ft with a ketys. 


Or, if there's cause to reprehend, 
Do it with mild address; 
Reriember, he's your dearest friend, 
And love him ne'er the lese, 


"Tis not the way to scold at Jarge, 
Whate'er proud Reason boast ; 
For those their daty best discharge 

Who condescend the most. 


Mutual attempts to serve and please 
Rach other will endear; 

Thus may you draw your yoke with ease, 
Nor discord interfere. 


Thus give your tenderest passions scope, 
Vet better things pursue; 

Be Heaven the object of your hope, 
Andthither lead him too. 


Stee you must both resign your breath, 
(And God alone knows when,) 
$e live that you may part at death 
To myet with joy again. 
ANON Y MOUS. 


DOLORIBUS AMORIS PRESCRIPTIO. 
a 
Dolorum amoris, ad tibi Cantabo, 
I have sworn that by Cupid I nunquam amabo; 
For her glances, so keen, are a quiver doloris, 
Sed “* amantium fra integratio amoris.” 


That the barbs of the rebel have nightcaps veneni ; 
1 likewise do swear by the glance of the Queen, I 
So lately et veni, et vidi, non vici ! 

It was illa (non ego) subdued in a trice I. 


” Quippe omnes humant anxietates haberent, 
Ut ego reeepi ab arco, which she bent; 
Et etiam leniter ridens, as she did, 
Upon which all the sequitur nocta I feeded. 


Tlovos 5+ wratep, suxAgse-—I grant it; 

Let those look for glory who gloriously want it; 
Love, labour, or languish, instinctively spent is, 
A labour in vain, perturbatio mentis. 


Machaon, oh! where’s the prescription which I did 
Prescribe, when that fair one the letter derided ; 
Et dabat ad flammas, my poor billet-doux, 

With all the embossment impress’d on !{t too. 


Ut sequitur, R. kali erate, 
Carbonatis purissime, pulveris sod ; 
Misceantur per se, in mortario vitrii, 
Quantum satis sit adde de acidi ¢itrict. 


Dixerim apriori, twill also improve this 
Haustus, addare, T. R. digitalis; 
Minime quadragint!, ut medici dicent, 
Cordis actiones per viribus vicent. 


The fox-glove, by powers of its own, will, of course, 
Depress both the heart and its muscular force; 
But can it exalt me from that which I fell in, 

Les flammes de l'amour, pour m’amie, ma Hellen ? 


Oh, MCartney! ob, Renwick! oh, Carson! and, oh, 
Ye physicians, so skilful on mortals below ! 

Itis SoPse geovy, amor capere fine, 

Et vincere denique haustu saline. 


“tverpool. CHIRONIUS. 





BY ARTHUR BROOKE. 


When pain and hatred hemmed me round 
In life’s young years, 

One faithful hand at least I found 
Todry my tears; 


One soothing voice, whose dulcet sound 
Hushed my wild fears,— 

One heart to mine was ever bound 
In life’s young years. 

But now I am alone indeed— 
Hope disappears ; 

1 smile—but there is none to heed, 
I sigh—none hears! 

1 wither like the worthless weed, 
But shed no tears, 

For I feel I shall no solace heed 
In a few short years. 








me re 
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then turned to me, and entreated me not to desert them’ 
\ for that they were all going to be murdered. This wag, 
; indeed, a very natural supposition, for their lives had ofteh 
—- threatened in anonymous letters, and the present 
| disturbance did not seem unlike a conspiracy to cai 
, those threats into effect. Count Gamba, 1 appeared, 
\had met the infuriated Italian, who, striking every 
i thing with his knife at random, happened to wound him 
| slightly in the face. The Count turned, and ran up stairs 
for his pistols; coming down with which he encountered 
a inaid-servant, who had given us the alarm. We had 
some difficulty in preventing Lord Byron, who likewise 
armed himself with a pistol, from going forth. He said, 
** You see Iam quite cool—I only mean to defend my. 
self ;”” but it was at last decided that we should collect all 
the fire-arms in the house, which were not a few, and bar 
the doors, till we could procure assistance from the town. 
Nothing further, however, occurred until the next day, 
when, as Lord Byron was sitting to me, a soldier came, 
according to the usual practice of Italian justice, which 
appears to find that the best mode of settling disputes isto 
punish both parties, with an order for the Gamba famil 
to leave Tuscany. Lord Byron, and all the party, le 
Villa Rossa, (the name of their house) in a few days, to 
pack up their things in their house at Pisa. He told me 
that he should remain a few days there, and desired me, if 
I could do any thing more to the pictures, to come and sta: 
with him. He seemed at a loss where to go, and was, 
thought, on the point of embarking for America. I was 
with him at Pisa for a few days, but he was so annoyed b 
the police, and the weather was so hot, that I thought it 
doubtful whether I could improve the pictures, and, taking 
my departure one morning before he was up, I wrote him 
an excuse from Leghorn. On the whole, I left him with 
an impression that he possessed an excellent heart, which 
had been misconstrued on all hands from little else than 
a recklese levity of manners, which he took a whimsical 
pride in opposing to those of other people. — New Monthly 
Magazine. 





Time and Place of Cesar’s Landing in England Ma- 
thematically d:cided —A question has often arisen as to 
the time and place of Cesar’s first landing in Britain, and 
it has never been satisfactorily resolved. Cesar’s state- 
ment is, that in the consulship of Crassus and Pompey 
(the 55th year before Christ,) a small part of the summer 
being left, he hastened over to Britain, where he arrived 
about the fourth hour, off a place environed by s' 
rocks, whence a dart could be thrown from the top of the 
clifts to the shore. This place is admitted to be Dover; 


morning. Here he remained till three in the afternoon, 
when having obtained a favourable wind, and the tide 
serving at the same time, he sailed along with them, and 
then landed on an open and level shore. The identity of 
this spot, and the day of landing, remains to be ascertain- 
ed; and they may be determined by what he subsequently 
states, that after four days a storm arose, which did great 
damage to his fleet, and that in the same night there was 
a full moon. Asa small part of the summer was remain. 
ing, this observation solves the query. Calculating back- 
wards, from the day of the next full moon, 23,240 luna- 
tions will have elapsed since August 27th, 10h. 51m. p. m. 


time, consequently, there was a full moon, which must be 


and, after three o'clock, sailed with the tide, eight hours 


calculating the time of high water, it was low water at 
Dover on the above day, at 2h. 8m. p.m. Therefore, b 
three o'clock, the flood tide would be sufficiently up, whi 
running northward, as it does on the Dover coast, carried 
Cesar that way ; and, consequently, the plain open shore, 
where the landing was effected, was north of the cliffs, in 
the Downs, eight miles from Dover, and between S. Fore- 
land and Deal.— Panoramic Miscellany, 





LORD BYRON’S LAST PORTRAIT. 

eeeeee 7 had nearly finished both the heads, when, one 
day, as the Guiccioli was sitting, with Lord Byron and 
Count Gamba in the room, a man-servant rushed in, pale 
with terror, and said that ————. (whatever his name was) 
| was pursuing him to kill him. They thought that‘it was 
| only some trifling quarrel amongst the servants, and Count 
; Gamba went out A amas to see what was the matter. In a 
| few moments we heard the screaming of a female, and, on 
| hastening into the hall, beheld Count Gamba with a pis- 
tol in each hand, and covered with blood. The Guiccioli 
was greatly agitated, and rushed to prevent her brother 
from going into the yard ; then seized hold of Lord Byron; 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.) 























Barometer Chermo | Lhermo-| Extreme} state of Remarka 
at meter$ | meter | during [che Wine at 
noon. moruing | noon, | Night. | at noon, noon. 

Mar. | 

15 |29 75] 39 0) 45 0; 33 O} N.W. /Falr. 

16 }30 17); 41 0} 46 O) 353 0) E.N.E. |Fair, 

17 | 30 25] 40 6|. 473 0 37 O Ss. Fair 

18 | 29 75] 395 0| 49 0. 34 0} S.S.W. |Fair. 

19 | 29 76|'42 O}| 483 0' 37. O| N.W. |Fair. 

20 | 29 85); 47 O 0' 42'°0 N. Pair. 

21'29.93| 41 0/ 48 0! 36 0! E.N.E. Cloudy. 


and his arrival there was, consequently, about ten in the, 


55 years B. C. A lunation is 29d. 12h. 44m. at which. 


that mentioned by Cesar. Cesar, therefore, camein front’; 
of Dover Cliffs on the 23d of August, B.C. 55 years, . 


before he landed. According to the tables laid down for , 
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A ROUND. 


COMPOSED BY C. HARDING, OF CHESTER. 





Says Scamp to his friend, My life Vill 


- - nest 


That's right, Scamp, for why? that’s 


a-mend, Says Scamp to 


ear - nest - + + + nest the law I'll pur- sue, the law 


right, Scamp, for why? The 


law has too long - - - - - 


a i a eee = meee ++ om 2: eee ee ee 


his friend, My life FN a - mend, 


Fill pur - sue; 





pur-su’d you, 











Btoqgraphical HPotices. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WEBER. 








(PROM MATERIALS FURNISHED BY HIMSELF.) 


Carl Maria Von Weber was born in the year 1786, at 
Rotin, in Holstein. While a boy, he displayed a great 








I the time he could spare from his more serious studies. 
is father, who was a man of independent mind and for- 
ne, was fond of changing his residence; and settling for 
ome time at Hildburghausen, young Weber (then but ten 
ears old) laid, under Heuschkal, the foundation of that 
nirited and expressive mode of performance on the piano- 
orte for which ° is so distinguished. His father, perceiv- 
g his son’s great talents for music, determined to spare 
0 expense in their cultivation. He, accorcingly, took 
im to Saltzburg, and placed him under the celebrated 
fichael Haydn; but Weber, who was now but twelve 
ears of age, from some cause or other, learned but little 
om his illustrious master. In 1798, his father, to en- 
ourage him, had six fugues of his composing printed. 
He was then but thirteen. Of this, his first published 
ork, the Journal of Music expressed itself in very fa- 
ourable terms. At the end of this year, the elder Weber, 
nding that he had no chance of attaining the object for 
hich he had placed his son under Haydn, took him to 
unich, to receive instructions from the singer \‘aleisi. 
here he also studied composition under Katcher, to whose 
entive, clear, and gradually progressive instructions, he 
4s mainly indebted for the acquisition and expert use of 
he principal aids of his art. At this time he laboured 
ith unabated industry. His inclination for the drama 
ow first developed itself, and he composed, under the eye 
Katcher, his first opera, Die Macht der Liebe und des 
Veins (the Power of Love and Wine.) He. also com- 
osed a masque and some other pieces, but these were all 
estroyed in a fire which broke out in his master’s house, 
nd which was near costing our young artist his life. This 
ent made a deep impression on his mind, and turned his 
houghts for some time from all musical pursuits. Just at 
is time Senefelder invented at Munich the art of lithogra- 
y. and the idea caught the mind of Weber of bringing it 
agreater degree of perfection. He had long had the fun- 
mental idea of this art in his mind, and nothing but his 
usical studies had prevented him from putting it earlier 
to execution ; but now that Senefelder had introduced it, 
applied himself, with redoubled zeal, to the accomplish- 
ent of it. He made a hundred different attempts, and 
last succeeded in constructing a machine which, in his 
lew, far exceeded that of his rival. In order to construct 
large machine according to his model, he went with his 
ther to Freiburg, in Saxony, where every thing necessary 
t his work were to be had in abundance; but the tedious. 
ss of the operation soon disgusted him, and, in a fit of 
-humour, he gave it up, and once more returned to 
usic, and pursued his composition with renewed energy. 

At the age of fourteen he composed the music of Weins- 
rg’s opera of the Waldmadchem, which was brought out 
Bresden in 1800, with the highest approation. It was 
rformed with.the greatest success at Prague, Vienna, 
tlin, and St. Petersburgh; but Weber has since ex. 
essed his regret at its extensive circulation, ashe regards 




















































it as merely an insignificant youthful work, only to be ad- 
mired as indicating fertility of invention. 

An article in the Journal of Music excited in him the 
i’e1 of ewploying in his future works the old instruments 
which had gone out of use. This he first attempted in | 
his opera of Peter Schmoll und seine Nachbarn, which | 
turned out a failure. The overture he afterwards re-cast | 
and printed. In 1802 he made, with his fa:her. a musical | 


te for music and painting; and to these arts he devoted tour to Leipsic, Hamburgh, and Holstein, during which | 





he collected the works of the great masters on the theory | 
of music. The study of these works excited in him doubts 
which determined him to reject all that had been hitherto | 
established, and to erect a musical edifice of his own, only 
retaining such rules of the old masters as should be con- 
firmed by his own reflections. Having settled his system, 
he proceeded to Vienna, where he became acquainted 
with several eminent men, especially with the elder 
Haydn, a name so well known in England, and with the 
Abbé Vogler, who received the advances of the youth 
with kindness, anc freely communicated to him the trea- 
sures of his knowledge. By Vogler’s advice, he now, 
though very reluctantly, gave over composing extensive 
| works, and during two entire years, devoted himself to the 
, study of the various works of great masters, whose com- 
positions he analysed with his instructor, and by private 
study he endeavoured to make himself master of their 
principles. At this period he composed nothing but a 
few trifles. While at Vienna, though but eighteen years | 
of age, he received an invitation to go to Breslau, as| 
director of music. In that place a new field opened | 
to him; he reformed the singers and orchestra, re- | 
modelled several of hig earlier compositions, and aan 
posed the greater part of the opera of Rubezahl, written | 
by Rhode. The rather unpleasant duties of his office 

prevented him engaging in any works of greater mag | 
nitude; he was, therefore, not at all displeased at a sum- 

mons to Carlsruhe from Duke Eugene of Wirtemberg, a 

sincere lover of the arts. At Carlsruhe, he was enabled 

to follow his own inclinations, and he composed his Opera| 
of Silvane, a re-cast of the Waldmadchem, made by Hir- 
man ; he also composed his celebrated cantata, Der erste 
Ton, and several overtures, symphonies, and pieces for 
the piano-forte. Even in Carleruhe he felt himself con- 
fined, and in 1810 he set out on another tour, and visited 
Frankfort, Berlin, Munich, &c. in which places his operas 
were performed. and his playing gave delight. He had 
ulso the pleasure of seeing again the worthy Vogler, who 
introduced him to his two pupils, Gausbachen and Maver. 
beer. In company with the latter, he again enjoyed the 
advantage of the profound experience of Vogler, and 
composed his opera of Abon Hassan. 

In 1813, Weber went to Prague, as director of the 
Opera, where he reformed, or rather re-created every thing; 
and in the midst of his laborious employments he found 
time to compose his great cantata, Kampf’ und Sieg, a 
work eminently distinguished by greatness and abundance 
of ideas. 

In 1816 he laid down his employment, resolved from 
henceforth to devote his whole life to his art alone. But 
the most flattering, most enticing offers, besieged him on 
every side. On the very same day he received invitations 
trom an Emperor and two Kings. That of the King of 





chekmate at C—5. 








Saxony, who wished to establish a German Opera at Dres- 





den, could alone induce him to submit to the trammels of 


business; and at Dresden he devoted himself entirely to 


the organization of the opera, to the great gratification of 


the court and the public. 


Since his establishment at Dresden, besides several pieces ° 


of music, occasional cantatas, and two noble masses com- 
posed for the birth-day of the King and the offertorium, he 
has produced his /’reischutz, first performed in Berlin in 
1821, and ever since the astonishment of both hemispheres. 
In consequence of the prodigious success of this piece, he 
was invited to compose a new opera for Vienna. He, 
therefore, joined with Madame de Chizey, who wrote the 
opera of Furyanthe, trom an old French tale. It was per- 
formed in Vienna on the 25th October, 1823, and after- 
wards brought out on all the stages in Germany, especially 
in Berlin, with the greatest applause, although, from its 
nature, it never can be so popular as its predecessor. The 
most popular of his works is the Freischutz ; and his col- 
lection of airs for tour voices, called Leyer und Schwret, is 
universally admired. 
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The Lndvestigator. 


{ Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches | 
ef a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 








in the House of Commons, Thursday, the 23d of February, 1826, 





on Mr. Kllice’s Motion for a Select Committee, to Inquire into suggested : but it 1s ‘ L 
trade not essential to the revenue, against all duties merely 


protective from foreign competition, and against the excess 
of wy ge ye are partly ~_— 
rtly for that of protection, that 
(Goutianct from our last.) a is pond submitted to the wisdom of Parlia- 
, eae . . | ment; the petitioners therefore humbly pray, that the 
I will not trouble the House with reading the whole of this | EYouse will be pleased to take the subject into considera. 
valuable document. ( Loud cries of ** Head ! ** Read!" ) | tion, and to adopt such measures as may be calculated to 
1 will then, Sir, read the whole, for it is a most valuable | give greater freedom to foreign commerce, and thereby to 
docuinent; and, indeed, so it was thought at the time, | increase the resources of the state.’ 
tor it is one ot a few, if not the only one, which is given It will be clear to all who have been at the trouble to 
at length in the published reports of our proceedings. attend tothe very able document which [ have just read, 
** That of the numerous prote:tive and prohibitory du- | that it embraces all the great principles of commercial 
tues of our commercial code, it may be proved, that while | policy upon which Parliament has since legislated. 

all operate ue a very heavy tax on the community at large, | Why do I lay so much stress upon this petition ? For 
very tew are of any ultimate ber.efit to the classes in whose | the purpose of showing, first, that if the Government have 
favour they were originally instituted, and none to the ex- pursued this course, we have done so, not on the recom- 
tent of the loss occasioned by them to other classes. mendations of visionaries and theorists, but of practical 
** That among the other evils of the restrictive or pro- | men of business: secondly, that the merchants of the city 
tective system, not the least is, that the artificial protection | of London—the great mart of the commerce and wealth of 
ef one branch of industry, or source of protection against | the country—felt convinced, in 1820, that the distress of 
foreign competition, is set up asa ground of claim by | that period was greatl aggravated by the narrow and 
other branches for similar protection ; so that, if the rea- | short-sighted system of restrictions and prohibitions which 
soning upon which these restrictive or prohibitory regula- | then prevailed ; and that, in their judgment, the allevia- 
tiens are founded were followed consistently, it would not | tion, if not the cure of that distress, was to be sought for in 
stop short of excluding us from all foreign commerce | the removal of those restrictions and prohibitions. 
whatsoever. And, because we have followed up, cautiously and cir- 
‘* And, the same strain of argument which, with cor- | cumspectly, the recommendations of the mercantile com- 
responding prohibitions and protective duties, should ex-! munity, are we to be told 
fo foreign trade, might be brought forward to | commerce, that we are un 
justify the re-enactment of restrictions upon the inter- | sicians, insensible to the wants and the miseries of our fel- 
change of productions (unconnected with public revenue) | low-creatures? If this be a just charge ayainst us, what 
ee pac composing the union, or among the | are we to think of the parties who could sign, or of the 
members who could present, such a petition as this ? This 
** That an invesugation of the effects of the restrictive | morning I took the trouble to look at the names of the 
system at this time is peculiarly called for, as it may, in | merchants who signed it; and, the first signature I read is 
the opinion of the petitioners, lead toa strong presumption, | that of one of the most distinguished of that class in the 
that the distress which now so generally prevails is consi. | city of London ; a gentleman who was, many years ago, 
derably agzravated by that system; and that some relief ; Governor of the Bank of England, who is now one of the 
Directors of that establishment, and who was, for a long 
of the restraints, as may be shown to be most injurious to | time, a valuable member of this House ; a gentleman who, 
the capital and industry of the community, and to be | in the best sense of the word, is a practical man, and one 
whose conduct in private life would protect him (if any 
man can be protected by his conduct) from the suspicion 
** That a declaration against the anti-commercial prin- | of being a ** wild and unfeeling theorist,"—a ** hard- 
ciples of our restrictive system is of the more importance | hearted metaphysician,”—** alike indifferent to the wants 
at the present juncture, inasmuch as, in several instances | and the miseries of his fellow-creatures,”—I mean Mr. S 
And, besides his name, the list contains the 
foreign states have assailed their respective governments | names of others, who, like him, have been Governors of 
with applications for further protective or prohibitory | the Bank of England; of several who are now in the 
Direction of that great establishment; and of many who 

ef this country, against which they are almost exclusively | hold the highest rank in the commercial world. ; 
Let it not, however, be supposed, that I offer this peti- 
logy for myself and 


and Kxamine the Statements contained in the various Petitions 
from Persons engaged in the Silk Manufacture. 


elude us 


among the , 
counties of the same kingdom. 


may be obtained by the earliest practicable removal of such 


attended with no compensating benefit to the public 
revenue. 


ef recent occurrence, the merchants and manufacturers in | Thornton. 


duties and regulations, urging the example and authority 


directed, as a sanction for the policy of such measures : 


and certainly, if the reasoning upon which our restrictions | tion to the House, in the way of ana a 
my right honourable colleagues, in the way of extenuation 
Wehalf of the regulations of foreign states against us; they | of any thing which we have done, to excite the wrath of 
insist upon our superiority in capital and machinery, as we | the honourable and learned member for Lincoln. 
do upon their comparative exemption from taxation, and | think now, as I have always thought, that our measures 
i require no apalogy. I believe now, as I have always be 
** That nothing would more tend to counteract the com- | lieved, that they are calculated to promote the best inter- 
mercial hostility of foreign states than the adoption of a | ests of the people. y J , 
more enlightened and more conciliatory policy on the part | those who, either by their speeches in Parliament, or the 
exertions of their talents out of it, have contributed to bring 

** That although, as a matter of mere diplomacy, it may | the peopie of England to look with an eye of favour on the 
sometimes answer to hold out the removal of particular | principles recommended in this petition, have done them- 
prohibitions on high duties, as depending upon corres. | selves the greatest honour, and the country an essential 


have been defended is worth any thing, it will apply in 
with equal foundation. 
of this country. 


ponding concessions by other states in our favour, it does’ benefit. 
not fellow, that we should maintain our restrictions, in 


ments persisted in pursuing impolitic regulations. 


to be the most politic course on such occasions. 





Jaxation, » great incidental object would be gained by the | have been the result of public opinion, sanctioned by the 
recognition of a sound principle or standard, to which all concurrence of practical men, aud coufirmed by the pro- 


, subsequent arrangements might be referred; and by the 
| salutary influence which a promulgation of such just views, 
| by the legislature and by the nation at large, could not did not even act upon it, until it was clearly ai 

| Manifested. And, in what we have done, we have not e, 
ceeded the sober limits prescribed by the authority of thoy 
who, by the habits and pursuits of their lives, were mog 
competent to form a sound judgmene But, when thy 


fail to have on the policy of other states. 
** That in thus declaring, as the petitioners do, their 
conviction of the impolicy and injustice of the restrictive 
system, and in desiring every practical relaxation of it, 
they have in view only such parts of it as are not connected, 
or are only suberdinately so, with the public revenue ; as 
FREE TRADE. long as the necessity for the present amount of revenue 

—— subsists, the petitioners cannot expect so important a branch 

SPEECH OF THE RIGHT HON. W. HUSKISSON, of it as the customs to be given up, nor to be materially 
diminished, unless some substitute less objectionable be | be 
ainst every restrictive regulation of | plication. Thegoad, which is used togive increased impety| 


rpose of revenue and 
prayer of the present 


men who know nothing of 
ng projectors and metaphy- 


I say now, as I have always said, that 


If, however, I refrain from troubling the House with 
eases where the desired concessions on their part cannot be | apologies, where I feel that they are not required, neither 
obtained; our restrictions would not be the less prejudicial | do I wish to claim for his Majesty Government, any parti- 
to our own capital and industry, because other govern. | cipation in the merit of these measures, beyond what really 
belongs to us. By areference to many other petitions and 
That, upon the whole, the most liberal would prove | proceedings of a fike nature with those to which 1 have 
already adverted, I could show that, in all these matters, the 

** That, independent of the direct benefit to be derived | first impulse was not given by theGovernment. We claim 
by this country on every occasion of such concession or re- | for ourselves no such credit. The changes hitherto mide 


We did not create that opinion: we did not rapes ig its w 
n 


| judgment was pronounced and recorded, it was our d 
to act upon it. From those who fill responsible situati 


slow of conviction to in:portant truths in matters of politi 
cal economy ; but that they should be cautious in de 
berating, before they attempt to give them a practical ap| 


to the machine, is an instrument more properly placed ia 
other hands: the care of Government should rather be ty 
regulate the drag. so as not to check the advance, but 
maintain a safe and steady progress towards improvement, 

Has this been the principle of our policy on the subj 
now under consideration ? Before I sit down, I think | 
shall prove, Sir, that the system upon which his Majesty 
Government have acted, has uniformly been ided hy 
that principle. Need I remind the House, how Feque 
and with what asp-rity, we have been charged, the 
opposite Benches, with reluctance and tardiness in c 
into execution those principles of an enlarged and en. 
lightened policy, in matters of commerce, upon which all 
poe were said to be agreed. Year after year have m 

n urged, by the force of public opinion out of doon, 
and by the earnest remonstrances of honourable membey 
within, to adopt the very measures against which a sens. 
less clamour is now attempted to be excited. 

Who were the first, and the most earnest, in suggestiy 
these measures—ay, and in wishing to push them toe 
tremes—but some of those very persons whom we now fini 
arrayed against us, and against those principles which 
formerly supported ? By whom was the petition which 
have just read to the House presented ? By whom was tt 
prayer of it advocated ? 

After great note of preparation—after a formal noticed 
what was about to come—this petition, Sir, was brought 
down, on the 8th of May, 1820, by the honourable mew 
ber for Taunton,* whom I now see in his place. Het 
was, Sir, who introduced it to the attention of the Hous, 
in a long, but able and elaborate speech; too long to be 
read by me now, as I have read the petition ; although, 
by so doing, I should add a most luminous commentay 
in crag 8 of the doctrines of that petition, and should bes 
show, by what force of arguazent and weight of authority, 
the honourable member then contended for those measure 
which the House is now called upon to condemn, and it 
which condemnation he himself appears disposed to concur, 
After mentioning the petition, and the great 

bility of the gentlemen by whom it was signed ; and afte 
regretting, that ** there was in the then circumstances 
public embarrassment much, to which no remedy cow 
be applied, at least, no parliamentary remedy,” the he 
ourable gentleman went on to say, that ** the first 
sideratum was such security and tranquillity in 
country, as would enable the possessor of capital to emp 
it without apprehension.” : 
The House will recollect that the period at which thi 
petition was laid upon our table was one of great publi 
distress ; and, in that respect, it but too much resemble 
the present time. Now, however, though the country & 
again visited with pecuniary pressure, and th the 
ae classes (many uf them) are suffering great Aa 





vations from the want of employment, I feel con’ 
that we shall not witness the same danger to property, of 
the same disposition to violence, which at that time 
vailed in the manufacturing districts. I feel con 
that the unfortunate individuals, who, in 1820, allowed 
themselves to be misled by unprincipled agitators, wil 
recollect how much their sufferings were increased by li 
ening to pernicious counsels—counsels, which may pre 
long and + but which can, in no case, ab 

or relieve their privations—and that they will not, 4 
second time, lend a willing ear to those who would 
them on te their destruction. I trust they will so condu 
themselves under their present difficulties, as to concilias 
the regard and sympathy of every other class, and 
excite in the bosoms of those trom whom whom alone 7 
can expect assistance, no other feelings than those 
kindness and benevolence. ' 

Sir, after ** security and tranquillity,” the honourable 
member for Taunton proceeded to say, that * the second 
desideratum was as great a freedom of trade as was com 
patible with other important considerations.” In the 
Opinion of the honourable member, at that time, a free 





® Mr. Baring. see Parliamentary Debates, New Series, v4 
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de was the very essence of commercial prosperity ; and, 
therefore, he pressed us to adopt, all at once, the system 
hich we have since gradually introduced. 

The honourable member then proceeded, as he has 
since done, upon several occasions, and done, indeed, this 
ession—to tax my right honourable friend, the Chan- 
sllor of the Exchequer (who then filled the situation 
hich I now hold) and the other members of his Majesty's 
‘overnment, with apathy, and a total indifference to the 
distressed state of the manufacturing districts. ** So far 
ere they,” said the honourable member, ** from being 
nsible of the necessity of some exertion, that they went 
pn, from year to year, trusting that the next year would 

ntaneously productive of some favourable change, 

nd, apparently, with very indistinct notions of what the 
eal condition of the country was. Whenever a question 
rose between two classes of the community, Government, 
thout seeming to have any opinion of their own, stood 

py, until the: ascertained which party could give them the 
0st ened waneiet. If the House looked back to an 

ptlier period of those which were still our own times, 
hey would behold a different picture; they would find 

1. Pitt engaged in framing a commercial treaty; and, 
midet difficulties of every description, boldly taking what- 
ver steps appeared to him to be the best calculated to ad- 
nce our commercial prosperity. He wished that he could 
ee a little of the same spirit in the present day ; but, in- 
ead of that, his Majesty's ministers were balancing one 

y against another, and trying how they could keep 
heir places from year to year; neglecting, in the mean- 
hile, all those great commercial and national questions 
9 which their most Jively attention vuzht to be directed.” 
The honourable member for Taunton then went on to 
y—and I perfectly agree with him—that, ** the first doc- 
rine which the petitioners wished to combat, was that fal- 
lacious one which had, of late years, arisen, that this coun- 
ry ought to subsist on its own produce; that it was wise, 
n the part of every country, to raise within itself the pro- 
uce requisite for its consumption.”"—** It was really ab- 
rd t9 contend,” continued the honourable member, 
that if a country, by selling any article of manufacture, 
ould purchase the produce which it might require, at one 
alf the expense at which that produce could be raised, it 
hould nevertheless be precluded from doing so.” 

This is unquestionably sound doctrine, and I readily 
dmit it. But, how is it to be reconciled with the doc- 
ine, which is now maintained by great authorities out of 
oors, as that which ought to be the rule of our commer- 
jal policy ? According to these authorities, to which we 
ve now to add that of the honourable and learned 
conder of the present motion, Prohibition is the only 
ffectual protection to trade :—duties must be unavailing 
br this pu’ . because the influence of soil and climate, 
he price of labour, the rate of taxation, and other cir- 
umstances, are constantly varying in different countries, 
ind consequently, the scale of protection would require 
D be varied from month to month. But what is the legi- 
imate inference to be drawn from this exclusive system ? 
nit be other than this—that all interchange of their 
spective commodities, between different countries of the 
orld, is a source of evil, to the one or the other ?—that 
h country must shut itself up within itself, making the 
host of its own resources, refusing all commerce with an 

er country, barbarously content to suffer wants whic 
his commerce might easily supply, and to waste its own 
perfluous productions at home? because, to exchange 

n for the om of that other country, instead 
being an exclusive advantage to either party, would 
ford an equivalent benefit to both. This is the short 
eory of Prohibitions, which these sage declaimers against 
ll theory are so anxious to recommend to the practical 
erchants of this country. 

But, if this system be wise and just ia itself; if, for 
reasons alleged in its support, it be necessary for the 
otection of British industry, let us see to what it leads. 
n this country command labour, on the same terms as 
eland? Is the scale of taxation the same? Are the 





















our ancestors, a senseless clamour has recently been raised 
against the present system of our commercial policy. 1 
have no desire to disturb the partisans of the opposite sys- 
tem, in the enj»yment of their favourite theory. All J ask 
of them is, a similar forbearance towards us. Let each 
system be fully and fairly tried. For the sake of Freedom, 
of Trace, and Industry, and for the sake of England, let 
England be the field of trial for our system. For the sake 
of Prohibition and Monopoly, let the system of our adver- 
saries also be fairly tried; only let the trial be made upon 
some other country. 
| Bat, can prohibition ever be tried under circumstances 
of greater favour than it now experiences in Spain? In 
| that flourishing country, prohibition has been carried to 
, the very extreme. There, restriction has been added to 
restriction ; there, all the fruits of that beautiful system 
are to be seen, not yet, perhaps, in full maturity, but 
sufficiently mature to enable every one to judge of their 
| qualities. Spain is the best sample of the prohibitory sys- 
tem,—the most perfect model of fallen greatness and of 
internal misery, of which modern civilization affords an 
example,—an example to be traced, not only in the 
annihilation of her commerce and maritime power, but 
in her scanty revenue, in her bankrupt resources, in the 
wretchedness of her population, and in her utter insignifi- 
cance among the great powers of the world. The com- 
mercial policy of Spain is simply this—to admit nothing 
from other countries, except what the smuggler brings in. 
And the commercial wisdom of the honourable and learned 
seconder of the present motion is equal to that of Spain. 

I must row beg of the House to indulge me for a little, 
while I endeavour to go through the detail of the specific 
measures recommended, in the speech of the honourable 

ber for Taunton, on presenting the London petition. 
It will be perceived, how false and unfounded are all those 
clamours, which have been heaped upon me and my right 
honourable colleagues, for having unnecessarily made 
those alterations in our system of Commercial Policy, 
which, if I am to believe certain gentlemen, have plunged 
this country into misery and ruin. 

The honourable member for ‘Taunton, who is so great 

a practical authority,—the greatest, perhaps, this country 
affords—did not content himself, in this speech, with 
stating general principles. He referred to details; and, 
as I have just observed, he proposed measures of relief of 
a specific and particular nature. These propositions the 
House, I hope, will permit me to go over, one by one, in 
order to show that his Majesty’s Government have not 
been wanting in attention to the suggestions of the Mer- 
chants of the City of London, nor backward in adopting 
their remedies, and recommending them to the considera- 
tion of the House. 
The first measure pointed out, upon that occasion, and 
recommended in the warmest terms, to the attention of his 
Majesty's ministers, for the relief of the country, was ** an 
alteration of the duty on the importation of wool.’ ** What 
can be so absurd,” said the honourable member, ** as a tax 
on the raw materials of our manufactures ?” Accordingly, 
he urged the abolition of the duty on the importation of 
foreign wool, dyeing drugs, and such other articles as are 
used in the great manufactures of this country. What, at 
that time, was our answer to this proposition? Why, 
this—** We have no objection to take oft the duty on the 
importation of foreign wool, provided you will consent to 
allow the free exportation of British wool.”’=—=** No,” said 
the woollen manufacturers, ‘* take off the duty on foreign 
wool, if you please; but keep in force the law which pro- 
hibits the exportation of British wool from this country.” 
To this proposal we would not agree. We could not, 
upon any principle of justice, open our markets to an un- 
taxed article of foreign growth, unless the manufacturer 
would concede his monopoly over the like article of our 
own growth. After years and years of struggle and con- 
flict, we at last succeeded in convincing our opponents, 
that the duty on foreign wool might be taken off, and the 
prohibition to export British wool be repealed, without 
endangering their interests. 



















bor rates the same, in the two countries? Is there any 
untry in Kurope which, more than Ireland, differs from 
reat Britain in these and many other particulars, affect. | 
g their commercial relations? Does it not follow, that, | 
we admit the system of prohibitions, now recommended 
us by the honourable and learned member for Lin- | 
In, we must prohibit ali commercial intercourse with 


ourablk Meland—we must revive those laws which forbade the 
second @enufactures, and repelled the productions of her soil— 
s com fae Must sacrifice the mutual benefits, which both parts of 
In the Mc empire now derive from the unrestricted freedom of 
“a free —- must aga’n revert to the prejudices of our 
—— #Pcestors 

feo, vl 1 And, for what ?—because, from prejudices certainly less 


donable, if not from motives less sincere, than those of 


And what has been the result? Where is the ruin that 
was so confidently predicted ? J own I am more and more 
distrustful of the predictions of these practical authorities. 


the consequences were, that we imported an excess of the 
foreign raw materia), while we exported, comparatively, 
none of native growth—because, we had a better market 
for it at home. Good or bad, therefore, the first measure 
recommended to the attention of his Majesty’s ministers 
= the honourable member has been carried into complete 
| effect. 

The second measure proposed for our adoption, by the 
honourable member for Taunton, was a general revision 
of the Revenue Laws, with a view to their simplification. 
The honourable member stated, and he stated truly, that 
those laws were so numerous, so complicated, and so con- 
tradictory, that mercantile men could not understand them ; 
that they were at once a great impediment to trade, and a 
source of vexation and oppression to all who were engaged 
in it; that no man, however innocent his intention, could 
escape their penalties ; that, therefore, it was the bounden 
duty of his Majesty’s Government to simplify aid conso- 
lidate them. 

The task was one of great magnitude and difficulty ; 
but, we did not shrink from it. My right honourable 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, devoted a great 
deal of time and attention to the subject: but 1 am free 
to admit, that we never could have succeeded in our un- 
dertaking without the assistance of an official gentleman, 
in the service of the Customs, a gentleman® of the most 
unwearied diligence, and who is entitled, for his perse- 
vering exertions, and the benefit he has conferred on the 
commercial world, to the lasting gratitude of the country. 
Of the difficulties of the undertaking the House will be 
enabled to judge, when I state that there were no fewer 
than five hundred statutes, relative to the Customs alone, 
to wade throuvh; independently of the numerous enact- 
ments concerning Smuggling, Wareheusing, the Planta- 
tions, &c. In the performance of this duty, we had innu- 
merable difficulties to encounter, and battles without end 
to fight. And now, Sir, fin one litle volume,+ which I 
hold in my hand, are comprised all the laws at present in 
existence on the subject of the management and the re- 
venue of the Customs, of Navigation, of Smuggling, of 
Warehousing, and of our Colonial Trade, compressed in 50 
clear and yet so comprehensive a manner, that no man can 
possibly mistake the meaning or the application of them. 
I do not say this to boast of the successful result of our 
labours. It was the duty of Government to do what it 
has done. I only adduce it to show, that this, the second 
recommendation of the honourable member, as the organ 
of the commercial world, has not been disregarded. 

Then comes the third recommendation of the honourable 
member for Taunton; namely, that we should do away 
with Prohibitions altogether ; and substitute, in all cases, 
protecting for prohibitory duties. I will beg leave to read 
a shore extract from what I consider a very accurate re- 
port of this part of the honourable member's speech. 
** Another desirable step,”’ said he, ** would be to do 
away totally prohibitions, as much as possible.” To be 
sure, Sir, it may be difficult to reconcile ** totally” and 
**as muclr as possible ;*’ but I have no doubt the honour- 
able member’s meaning was to express his thorough de- 
testation of the prohibitory principle ** Where,” he con- 
tinues, ** protection for particular manufactures is consi- 
dered to be necessary, it ought to be in the form of duty, 
and not in that of prohibition. Prohibitions had, no 
doubt, seriously injured the Revenue, by the encourage- 
ment which they gave to smuggling. The Customs had 
fallen off a million and a half in the course of the last 
year. He was sure that a good deal of that defalcation 
might be ascribed to Prohibitions.” 

I intreat the House to attend to what follows in the 
speech of the honourable member:—** Nothing could 
be more absurd than to suppose, that any prohibition 
would prevent the introduction of the articles which 
were in demand. The fact was, that, at an advance 
of twenty or twenty-five per cent., all light prohibited 
articles might be had at our doors. !e lt - not say 
which sex was most to blame, but such was the fact.’ 
Now, here we have the opinion of a practical man, who 
had cume to this conclusion, after collecting the best 
evidence upon the subject, during his repeated visits to 
Paris. Indeed, J cannot help thinking, that the honour- 
able member bad Silk, and nothing but Silk, in his view, 





Instead of our manufactures being ruined—instead of the 
fulfilment of the assurances, that all the British wool 
would be exported, to the utter destruction of our manu: | 
facturers, and that from their dcstruction the fureign wool | 
would no longer be wanted in this country—what has been 
the real effect of this measure ? Why, that since the re- | 





at the time when he made these allusions. The honour- 
able member has long been a professor of those doctrines, 
which he now reprobates me for upholding, as much as 
he then anol the Government for not more readily 


adopting. Even in the year 1817—also a period of dis- 


moval of the restrictions on the export, we have sent abroad | tress—I find the honourable member declaring to the 


the amazing quantity of 100,000lbs. weight of British | 


House, that, ** in the article of Silk, smugg ing was 


wool; while, of foreign wool, we have imported no less a; carried on to a very great extent; a proof of which wae 


quantity than 40,000,000lbs. weight. ‘This, Sir, is not 
speculation. It is practice and result against speculation. 
e removed the restrictive and prohibitory duties, and 


*J.D. Hume, Esq. Comptroller of His Majesty's Customs 


in the port of London, 


t Laws of the Customs, by J. D, Hume, Esq, 
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to be found in the fact, that although silks were in much 
greater use now than formerly, ye: that the British manu- 
facturer was ruined.” So that it appears, Sir, that in the 
year 1817, the Silk manuiacture, which, according to the 
doctrines of the present day, can only flourish under a 
system of prohibition, was, 1n that year, in a state of ruin, 
owing to prohibition. 

The stagnation and embarrassment of 1816 and 1817 
were followed by a state of unusual commercial activity. 
Io like manner, the depression of 1822 and 1823 termi- 
nated in the extraordinary spirit of speculation, which 
marked the autumn of 1824, and the spring and summer 
of 1825. Itis not irrelevant to che present discussion to 
compare these two perivds, each commencing with com- 
mercial distress, and each ending in overtrading—each 
marked, in its first stage, by a great contraction of our 
paper circulation, and the accumulation of a vast amount 
of gold in the coffers of the Bank, and, in its second, by a 
great expansion of our circulating credit, and by the re- 
exportation of most of the gold which the Bank had pre- 
viously accumulated. This comparison, whilst it connects 
itself ‘with the question now under our immediate con- 
sideration, is calculated to throw some light on the equally 
aportant question of the currency, which, at this mo. 
ment, occupies so much of the attention of Parliament 
and of the country. 

[To be eontinued.) 








- vorrespondence. 





OBITUARY, &c. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—As a many of the readers of the Kaleidoscope 
may, like me, not have an opportunity of seeing any of 
the newspapers, I take this liberty to say, that if it is not 
contrary to any fixed plan you may have laid down for 
the conducting of that generally interesting publication, 
your inserting a list of the marriages and deaths that occur 
in the neighbourhood would be highly pleasing, particu- 
larly the former, to the ladies, whose good graces will be 
your sufficient reward.—Yours, &e. 

A CONSTANT READER. 


It would be very easy to comply with this suggestion, 
bu: {t would not be quite so safe; as the kind of intelli- 
gence required by A Constant Reader would be considered 
as news, which would subject our journal to the stamp 
duty. We regret this circumstance, as we set a very high 
value upon the * good graces of the ladies,” so temptingly 
hinted at by our (we presume) fair correspondent.—L£dit. 


Kal. 





Witerature. 





NO. Il. 


| appeared to him to have too many inconveniences: 


| 


relates, his style is so harmonious, and so exactly similar 
to poesy.—De Suinte-Crvix. 
THUCYDIDES. 
The just encomiums which the Greeks, with a sort of 
| enthusiasm, lavished on Herodotus, excited the emula- 
| tion of Thucydides. Exiled from Athens, the place of his 
nativity, he passed his twenty years of banishment in col- 
'lecting and arranging the materials for his history. ‘** I 
| have not written,"’ said he, ** either to please my contem- 
poraries, or to gain the prize over contending rivals, but to 
“leave a memorial to posierity.”” This sufficiently shows 
‘his intention not to imitate his predecessor. He also 
_ chose a less extensive subject, the Pcloponnesian war, and 
| botwithstanding its limited nature, confined himself 
toit. He did not adopt the epic style, which, no doubt, 


he followed the chronological order of the events, and 
so strictly attended to it, that embarrassment and confu- 
sion are sometimes the result. His style, entirely con- 
versant with things, joins precision to accuracy, and is 
always rigid. Though this estimable writer was more de- 
sirous to instruct than to please, he knew well how to 
beautify his descriptions with pictures worthy of a great 
painter. Those of the political state of Greece, of the 
plague, &c. are master-pieces. Many of his harangues 
deserve to be models of imitation. His exalted, and, 
therefore, during soul, constantly despises deceit, and sa- 
crifices to truth its just resentment. 

The style of Herodotus was the model of the Tonic dia- 
lect ; that of Thucydides of the Attic. The former is re- 
markable for its perspicuity ; the latter for its precision — 
They possess equal majesty and elegance. Thucydides 
has more vigour and energy ; his colours are stronger and 
more varied. Herodotus excels him in the graces and 
sweet simplicity of his style. Possessed of different qua- 
lities, equally valuable, these two historians are mutually 
deserving of the first rank; but to Thucydides belongs the 
especial glory of having been so much admired and imi- 
tated by that prince of orators—Demosthenes.—De Suinte- 
Croix. M. 

Liverpool, March, 1826. 

















ForeEiGN FAMILY IN THE DEEPEST DisTREss. 
—A huinane individual has called our attention to 
a case of suffering and privation which, after a personal 
examination into all the circumstances, we feel war- 
ranted in recommending to the particular attention of 
those who fortunately possess the disposition and the 
means to assist the wretched. Antonia Introvino, widow 
of Antonio Introvino, who died a few weeks ayo, is to be 
found at No. 138, Duke-street, corner of Campbell-street, 
where her husband, until his death, carried on the trade 





SELECTIONS FROM FRENCH WORKS. 
[ORIGINAL TRANSLATION. ] 





HERODOTUS. 


pal subject, of which the defeat of 


included in this brilliant undertaking. He unfolded the | 
annals of the known world to the eyes of the Grecks, too 
much prejudiced in their own favour to cesire a knowledge 
of other nations. To beauty of design, Herodotus united 


the inimitable graces of diction and colouring. His de. | 


scriptions are animated, and full ¢f that sweetness for which 
he is so eminently distinguished, though it is sometimes 
mingled with a degree of melancholy, caused by his re- 
flections on human calamities. His digressions are episodes 
which are always varied, and more or less connected with 


the principal 


quence, elegance of style, and elevation of sentiment this, family, who, without some prompt assistance, may ac- | 


| lost their only support, the widow has been reduced to 

Herodotus was a great imitator of Homer. He adopted | the necessity of selling their furniture and clothes to 
the epic style: he transported his readers to the reign of | procure food for her tive children, the youngest of whom 
Crosus, and connected his historic events with one princi | is only a year old. What aggravates the suffering and 
Xerxes was the catas- | painful anticipations of this unfortunate woman is the 
trophe,—the contest with the barbarians. He executed | prospect of an immediate increase toa family which she 
this bold and grand project with equal skill and success. | has no means whatever of supporting. She is indebted 
Geography, manners, Customs, religion, history,—all were | to her landlord about £20 for rent, which it is impossible 


of carver and gilder. Previously to his decease, his 
family was in the greatest distress, and, since they have 


she should ever pay ; and it is but justice to him to add, 
that, instead of seizing upon the little property left on her 
husband's denise, he has permitted her to dispose of it 
for her pressing wants, besides which he has interested 
himself in her behalf, and has himself occasionally re- 
lieved her necessities. She is an Jtalian by birth, and, of 
course, has no claim to parochial relief; but we do hope 
that this notice of her peculiarly destitute and deplorable 
state will not escape the attention of some good practical 


To Correspondents. 


Pompsit.—We have in reserve for next weck’s Kaletdoscopy, | 
treat for our readers, especially such of them as feel any 
interest ‘n the Fine Arts and the wonders of those ancien 
cities which have been, in modern days, brought to Ligh, 
after having been buried under volcanic strata for aboy 
twenty centuries.—Iin the Literary Gazette, under the heg 
Fine Arts, an article has appeared entitled Pompeii, 
an outline of the Sacrifice of Iphigenia, illustrated by 
engraving of a picture on the subject, recently discover 
Of this we have caused a fac-simile to be made, which, 
ther with the entire article, shall appear in our next 
lication. . 





PRETBRNATURAL APPEARANCES AND PRESENTINENTS—' 
letter of Anonymeus, of Silate-hill, on this subject, 
have an early place in our columns. We presume it ist 
writer’s intention to favour us with some of those ert 
ordinary facts to which he alludes towards the lush 











of hisletter. They appear to us to be necessary to ace 

for the decided opinion he has adopted, so much at 
riance with the belief of well informed persons at thist 

of day. When we know something of the facts alluded toh 
perhaps we may take the liberty of offering an opinion 
the subject. 


Drunken BARNABY’s RAMBLES.—Our correspondent A. B.(, 
D. has posed us.—We 40 not recollect the name of th 
author of the whimsical Latin doggerels which we me. 
tioned in our last. All we recollect is, that we once und. 
stvod them well enough to laugh at their oddity. 


PogTicaL CoNnTRIBUTIONS.—It would save us and our cq, 
respondents some embarraysment, if the latter woul 
bear in mind the editorial rule we have often stated, 
which we now repeat. If a communication, the rece 
which has once been acknowledged, does not appeat 
our publication shortly after such intimation, it' may} 
considered as declined. This mode of conveying the hi 
appears to us the most delicate that could be adopts 
as it would place us in a very painful predicament ton 
quire of us to state the specific reasons which have indutd 
our decision. This remark applies especially to poeti 
pieces, fur reasons which must be pretty obvious to 

. who know what a predilection authors have for their ow 
works of imagination, the peculiar merits of which ti 
very ofcen estimate much more highly than their readers& 


Mr. Gerarn’s Famity..—In consequence of the appeal 
favour of poor Gerard’s family last week, we have 
acknowledge from Mr. 1. Aspinall (Customs) Ong Gung. 


Mr. Husk1sson’s SPEECH ON FREE TRADE.—We believe C.L. 
is perfectly singular in his opinion that the publication 
this ducument is, in the slightest degree, incompatible 
our pledge to abstain from politics. The fact is, Mr. H 
kisson's speech is a philosophical, and, we may say, m 
essay, on subjects «if the utmost importance, not only 
this great commercial country, but to the world at 
It is to be classed, not under the head of politics, but of 
tical economy, a branch of investigation which we 
never hesitated to introduce into the Kaleidoscope, and 
which we have been strongly urged to devote a greater 
tion of our journal. We have occasionally intrudue 
speeches of Sir James Mackintosh and others, upon the 
portant subject of criminal jurisprudence; and we h 
very much to the satisfaction of our readers, noticed, ve 
copiously, the lectures of Mr. M‘Culloch, on political 
nomy. Surely our correspondent does not fall into ti 
same error which a gentleman in this town lately comm 
ted with respect to mechanics’ institutes, which he c 
demned as being political institutions, because Dr. Birk 
and others occasionally read lectures on political econo 
to the mechanics! The speech of Mr. Huskisson has bee 
published in a separate pamphlet, at eighteen-pence, 
whole of this we shall put our readers in possession of 
less than threepence-halfpenny. Weare, however, too 
acquainted with the fable of ‘‘ The Old Man and his Ass,’ 
expect to give entire satisfaction to every reader. 


PuHRENOLOGY.—The article on the subject of Dr. Spursheln 
opening lecture on phrenology, recommended by F. shall 
introduced in an early number of the Kaleidoscope. 


Errata In our Last.—In the Essay on Dreaws, page 0 
line 3, for “life,” read ‘‘ will;”—line 25, for “who isf 
from the trammels of superstition ?” read “ An observe, 
who is free from the trammels of superstition, and att 





































Christians (for many such we know there are amongst us) 


subject. What simplicity, perspicuity, elo- | who will compassionate and succour a forlorn fri ———_—_—___== 


| 


inimitable writer displayed! In fine, he sings rather than ‘tually perish for want of the necessaries of life. 


tive to the operations of his own mind.” 
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